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The  Latin  American  Churches 
and  the  Ecumenical  Movement 


The  invitation  to  deal  with  this  topic  makes  me  happy  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  I owe  to  Latin  America,  to  Latin  American 
friends  and  to  Hispanic  culture,  more  than  lips  can  tell  or  life  repay. 

I am  no  less  happy  to  undertake  this  assignment  because,  for  a 
number  of  decades,  I have  been  close,  as  many  of  you  also  have,  to 
what  Is  commonly  called  the  “ecumenical  movement.”  Being  there- 
fore what  you  are,  friends  or  citizens  of  Latin  America,  disciples  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  people  concerned  about  the  unity  and 
mission  of  Christ’s  Church,  I wish  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  on 
the  subject.  The  Latin  American  Churches  and  the  Ecumenical 
Movement. 

It  Is  most  important  that  our  topic  be  set  In  due  perspective,  by 
which  I mean,  that  we  consider  It  within  the  context  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can reality,  both  secular  and  religious. 


I 

THREE  NEW  QUESTIONS  WHICH 
ARE  BEING  ASKED  IN  LATIN  AMERICA  TODAY 

Three  new  questions  are  being  asked  In  Latin  America  today. 
These  questions  will  constitute  the  context  and  background  of  our 
answer  to  the  particular  topic  under  consideration. 


One  question  surges  up  in  the  secular  realm.  It  might  be  formu- 
lated thus:  What  Christian  action  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the 
awakened  social  consciousness  in  Latin  American  countries? 


It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  the  distinguished  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sociology  of  the  National  University  of  Colombia,  which. 
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by  the  way,  was  the  first  faculty  of  Sociology  to  be  instituted  in  any 
Latin  American  country,  is  a young  Evangelical  Christian,  thirty-six 
years  of  age.  His  name  is  Dr.  Orlando  Fals  Borda.  Dr.  Borda  recently 
sent  me  a copy  of  his  book,  Campesinos  de  los  Andes. 

In  this  volume  the  author  makes  a sociological  study  of  a rural 
community  called,  Saucio.  One  of  the  chapters  is  entitled.  The  Func- 
tion of  Religion  in  Rural  Life.  Whenever  it  was  suggested  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Saucio  that  their  lot  might  be  bettered  or  that  there  was 
something  they  could  do  to  better  it,  the  invariable  response  was, 
i^Para  que?”  “What’s  the  use?”  That  rhetorical  question,  so  tinged 
with  pessimism,  was  expressive  of  the  traditional  resignation  which 
has  marked  the  attitude  of  those  peasants. 

But  now,  says  Fals  Borda,  that  question  is  being  replaced  by 
another,  “iQue  voy  a hacer?”  “What  shall  I do?”  This  new  question 
is  inspired  by  the  awareness  that  something  can  be  done,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  Rumors  have  been  reaching  those  peasants  that 
events  of  a revolutionary  character  are  happening  in  the  world,  and 
have  actually  happened  in  some  Latin  American  countries.  So  they 
begin  to  stand  with  heads  erect,  ready  to  play  their  part  in  dealing 
with  the  sordid  problem  that  has  concerned  them  and  their  ancestors, 
namely,  the  problem  of  social  injustice  and  the  ownership  of  land. 

What  is  the  actual  situation  that  lies  behind  this  new  question? 

1 have  it  from  the  most  authoritative  sources  that,  in  both  Colombia 
and  Peru,  the  arable  land,  or  the  land  that  can  be  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  belongs  in  each  case  to  some  forty  individuals  or 
families.  Those  people,  many  of  whom  live  abroad  as  absentee  land- 
lords, keep  the  peasants  who  serve  them  and  whose  lives  they  con- 
trol, in  the  same  abject  misery  that  has  marked  their  lot,  and  that  of 
their  ancestors,  for  400  years.  Which  means  this:  Our  present  discus- 
sion must  take  place  within  the  context  and  perspective  of  this 
awareness.  The  agrarian  problem  in  Latin  America  must  be  solved 
in  the  next  few  years  constitutionally  and  democratically,  or  it  will 
be  solved  volcanically.  It  may  be,  perchance,  that  in  some  American 
republics  to  the  South  of  us  fulfillment  will  be  given  in  a more 
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radical  way  than  history  has  ever  known  to  the  prophetic  forebodings 
in  Edwin  Markham’s,  The  Man  with  the  Hoe 

Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look; 

Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop 
★ ★ ★ ★ 

0 masters,  lords  and  rulers  of  all  lands, 

How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man? 

How  answer  his  brute  guestions  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world? 

How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings  — 

With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is  — 

When  this  dumb  terror  shall  reply  to  God 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 

I come  now  to  the  second  question.  This  is  a question  that  has 
been  emerging  in  Roman  Catholic  circles  both  in  Europe  and  the 
Western  World.  It  is  this.  How  can  Hispanic  Catholicism  become 
incarnational?  That  is  to  say,  “How  can  it  become  related  to  life  in 
such  a way  that  it  shall  transform  life?”  In  a word,  how  can  histori- 
cal Roman  Catholicism  in  Latin  America  become  truly  relevant  to 
the  human  situation  and  constitute  a spiritual  redemptive  force? 

A Vast  Disaster  Area 

This,  let  it  be  observed,  is  a totally  new  question  within  the 
Roman  Communion.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  and  France  began  to  be  very  critical  of  the  whole 
Hispanic  tradition  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Hispanic 
world  had  traditionally  been  regarded  as  a churchly  paradise.  But  in 
the  last  decade  and  a half,  nearly  three  thousand  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  both  men  and  women,  have  been  sent  from  this  country 
to  Latin  America,  and  some  fifteen  hundred  have  gone  from  Canada. 
These  dedicated  people  are  very  frank  and  open  about  what  they 
have  found  and  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  They  make  it  clear  that 
for  the  Church  to  which  they  belong,  the  Latin  American  world  has 
become  a vast  disaster  area,  where  no  more  than  a quite  nominal 
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Catholicism  is  found  among  the  people.  They  make  a decided  effort 
to  get  beyond  clericalism,  the  control  of  life  by  the  clergy,  and  also 
beyond  mere  Catholic  dogma  and  ritualistic  practice.  They  strive 
more  and  more  to  be  incarnational,  to  relate  religion  to  the  realities 
of  the  human  situation.  And  this  they  do  in  the  full  awareness  that 
the  present  crisis  is  so  serious  that  the  Hispanic  Catholic  tradition 
might  lose  Latin  America. 

The  third  question  is  one  that  is  raised  in  Protestant  circles.  I 
would  phrase  it  thus:  What  is  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
Ecumenical  Movement? 

Here  Is  a question  which  on  two  accounts  Is  being  forced  upon 
Protestant  churches  and  missions  In  Latin  America.  It  is,  of  course 
an  Inescapable  question  because  of  the  contemporary  importance  of 
the  “Ecumenical  Movement”.  This  movement  was  rightly  described 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  by  the  great  Anglican  evangelical,  Wil- 
liam Temple,  who  later  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  “the 
great  new  fact  of  our  time”. 

This  same  question  is  important,  however,  on  another  account. 

It  is  Important  because  of  the  misrepresentation  to  which  the  word 
“ecumenical”  as  well  as  the  “Ecumenical  Movement,”  have  both 
been  subjected  in  recent  years  in  Latin  America.  In  some  Instances, 
this  misrepresentation  has  been  due  to  Ignorance;  In  other  Instances, 
it  has  been  due  to  malice.  The  time  has  come  to  analyze,  in  terms 
of  Christian  truth  and  historical  fact,  the  meaning,  status  and  objec- 
tives of  the  movement  called  “Ecumenical”. 

Let  us  pass,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  a term  which  has 
been  woefully  misunderstood  and  which.  In  certain  circles.  Is  being 
unworthily  defamed. 


II 

THE  MEANING  OE  "ECUMENICAL” 

There  are  some  people  for  whom  “ecumenical”  is  a quite  meaning- 
less term.  Speaking  personally,  it  is  an  ironical  fact  that  I,  myself. 
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owe  this  word,  in  the  form  which  I began  to  use  it  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  to  Latin  America  and  to  Latin  American  culture.  The 
word  began  to  become  meaningful  to  me  in  the  mid-twenties  of  the 
century.  Until  that  time,  I had  associated  the  term  exclusively  with 
the  Seven  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  early  Christian  era.  But 
around  1924,  I happened  to  read  one  of  the  works  of  Hermann  Key- 
serllng,  a distinguished  German  philosopher,  whose  books  began  to 
appear  in  Spanish  before  they  were  translated  into  English.  This 
literary  fact  is,  by  the  way,  the  symbol  of  a not  uncommon  occur- 
rence. 

The  book  in  question  was  entitled,  in  its  Spanish  translation, 

El  Mundo  que  Nace,  The  World  Which  Is  Being  Born.  In  that  book, 
Keyserling  employed  the  term  “ecumenical”  in  a purely  secular 
sense.  “The  world  of  today”,  said  he,  “is  an  ‘ecumenical  organism’, 
and  we  live  in  an  ‘ecumenical  era’.”  What  did  he  mean?  He  meant 
that  modern  technology  had  made  the  world  one  in  such  a way  that 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  all  men  were  becoming  neighbors  and 
contemporaries.  To  which  this  might  be  added.  Today,  through  the 
increasing  development  of  aviation,  radio  and  television,  ecumeni- 
cal reality,  in  this  purely  secular  sense,  has  become  more  evident 
than  it  was  in  Keyserling’s  time,  when  the  airplane  and  broadcasting 
were  still  in  their  early  youth. 

The  word  “ecumenical”  fascinated  me,  and  I began  to  use  it  in 
my  own  way.  I hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Session  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America, 
which  met  in  Atlantic  City  in  January,  1928.  After  a thirteen  year 
absence  from  the  United  States,  I happened  to  be  on  my  way  from 
South  America  to  the  Jerusalem  Conference  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  which  met  in  April  of  that  year. 

The  subject  of  my  address  was  Contemporary  Life  and  Thought 
in  South  America  in  their  relation  to  Evangelical  Christianity.  After 
I had  spoken,  a very  dear  and  distinguished  friend.  Dr.  Henry  Leiper, 
who  later  became  Associate  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  and  who  is  still  active,  said  to  me,  “John,  what  word 
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was  that  you  used  several  times  in  your  address,  that  word  ‘ecu- 
menical’?” He  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  “ecumenical”  with 
the  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  when  the 
Christian  church  was  still  undivided.  For  him  as  for  me,  until  I read 
Keyserling’s  book,  the  word  had  no  contemporary  relevance. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  and  will  contribute,  I hope,  to  the  meaning- 
fulness of  our  discussion,  if  I share  with  you  some  of  the  contexts 
in  which  I used  the  term  “ecumenical”  in  that  address.  Endeavouring 
to  set  South  America  in  due  perspective,  I said,  “A  new  ecumenical 
sense  is  a third  feature  which  begins  to  come  into  prominence  in  the 
political  thinking  of  some  South  American  countries.  The  famous 
utterance  of  the  Argentine  President,  Saenz  Pena,  America  lor  Hu- 
manity is,  as  a definition  of  the  true  function  of  democracy  In  the 
New  World,  no  less  significant  than  Lincoln’s  classic  definition  of 
its  nature.”  I meant  to  say  that  by  setting  humanity  above  mere 
Americanism,  Latin  America  Is  natively  and  genuinely  “ecumenical” 

In  the  secular  order,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  the  original 
birthplace  of  the  term. 

The  Cosmic  Race 

Here  Is  the  second  occurrence  of  the  term  “ecumenical”  in  the 
address  to  which  I have  alluded.  In  referring  to  a book  which  had 
just  been  published  in  Mexico  I made  this  remark.  “A  keen  student 
of  South  American  sociology,  Sr.  Jose  Vasconcelos,  the  distinguished 
Minister  of  Education  during  the  Obregon  administration  In  Mexico, 
has  entitled  his  latest  study  of  the  Southern  Continent:  The  Cosmic 
Race.  His  thesis  is  that  South  America  is  the  sphere  where  a new 
‘cosmic’  race,  a fifth  member  of  the  ethnic  family,  is  being  evolved, 
to  whose  formation  the  white  and  the  black,  the  red  and  the  yellow 
races  are  making  their  contribution.  This  would  be  the  truly  ‘ecu- 
menical’ race  of  the  future.”  While  I should  hesitate  to  use  “ecu- 
menical” in  this  racial  or  ethnic  sense  today,  with  Its  Implications 
of  the  purely  biological  integration  of  all  the  denizens  of  a great 
continent,  the  basic  usage  of  the  term  as  involving  world-wideness 
Is  entirely  legitimate  in  a purely  secular  context. 
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The  third  context  in  which  I used  the  term  “ecumenical”  at  that 
Atlantic  City  gathering  was  within  the  religious  sphere.  I happened 
to  be  speaking  of  the  significance  of  a book  called,  The  Invisible 
Christ,  which  had  just  been  published  by  a distinguished  Argentine 
writer.  The  book  in  question  is  a dialogue  between  the  author, 

Ricardo  Rojas,  and  a Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Rojas  defines  a 
Christian  in  these  terms:  “A  Christian,”  he  says,  “is  one  in  whom 
the  Invisible  Christ  of  souls  creates  a Bethlehem  for  his  birth  and 
a Calvary  for  his  resurrection.  He  is  one  whom  Christ  animates  and 
who  reproduces  in  his  personal  life  the  traits  of  the  great  Master.” 

“I  see  you  are  a Protestant,”  the  Bishop  says  to  him.  “I  am  not,” 
he  replies.  “And  you  are  not  a Catholic?”  “No.”  “Nor  a Theoso- 
phist?”  “No.”  “Then  what  are  you?”  “If  you  must  give  me  a name, 
call  me  a plain  Christian.”  I thereupon  made  this  comment:  “Rojas 
is  an  ecumenical  Christian,  the  silver  mouthpiece  of  a considerable 
number  of  men  and  women  in  South  America  who  are  unattached  to 
any  religious  denomination,  but  who  are  Christian  in  the  most  abso- 
lute and  ecumenical  sense.  “Here,”  I went  on  to  say,  “is  a new  phe- 
nomenon in  South  American  life;  a new  mount  of  vision  thrown  up  by 
spiritual  forces,  a vanta_ge  ground  from  which  to  survey  the  present 
and  dream  of  the  future.”* 

May  I venture  at  this  point  to  become  autobiographical.  When  I 
gave  the  address  from  which  I have  taken  the  foregoing  citations,  I 
was  passing  through  a critical  period  of  my  life  as  regards  my  attitude 
towards  the  institutional  Church  in  all  its  forms  and  traditions.  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  glory  of  his  Godhead  and  his  manhood,  in  all  the  thrill 
of  his  saving  work  and  his  abiding  presence,  meant  more  to  me  than 
ever.  But  I had  come  to  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  organ- 
ized churches  as  I knew  them  held  the  Christian  answer  to  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  men,  or  were  the  true  organ  of  God’s  purpose  for  man- 
kind. For  me  at  that  time  an  ecumenical  Christian  was  a Christ-cen- 
tered being  who  transcended  all  the  churches  and  might  be  a member 
of  none. 


*The  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
session,  1928. 
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Today  I would  not  use  ecumenical  in  this  sense.  Some  years  after 
the  Atlantic  City  Conference,  I came  to  have  a new  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  importance  of  belonging  to  the 
visible  Community  of  Christ,  whatever  its  institutional  form  or  its 
imperfections.  But  the  word  “ecumenical”  became  native  to  my  re- 
ligious vocabulary.  And  the  Christian  meaning  and  historical  fulfill- 
ment of  “ecumenical”  became  a part  of  my  spiritual  quest.  What  did 
it  mean  for  a Christian,  or  for  the  Christian  Churches,  to  be  truly 
ecumenical?  That  was  the  question  that  possessed  my  mind. 

Now  that  the  word  “ecumenical”  had  become  very  real  in  my 
thinking,  I began  to  explore  its  historical  significance.  I discovered 
that  it  originated  as  a geographical  term,  which  in  both  Greek  and 
Roman  civilizations  took  on  political  and  cultural  significance.  The 
Greek  noun  “oikoumene”  means  literally  the  “inhabited  earth”.  The 
adjective  “olkoumenikos”,  from  which  “ecumenical”  is  directly  de- 
rived, means  “that  which  has  to  do,  or  is  coextensive,  with  the  in- 
habited earth.”  The  Greeks,  however.  Imposed  a cultural  and  polit- 
ical limitation  on  the  native  meaning  of  the  term.  In  the  Greek  writers 
Herodotus  and  Demosthenes,  the  “oikoumene”  was  the  world  con- 
quered by  the  legions  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  which  Greek  cul- 
ture extended.  Beyond  this  true  “oikoumene”  lived  the  Barbarians, 
who  from  an  Hellenic  viewpoint,  could  not  be  regarded  as  fully 
human.  They  were  unecumenicall 

The  Romans,  with  equal  modesty,  identified  the  “oikoumene” 
with  the  area  of  the  globe  that  had  been  conquered  by  the  Roman 
legions  and  brought  under  the  unifying  sway  of  Roman  law.  So  when 
Luke  says  in  his  Gospel  that  Caesar  Augustus  gave  orders  that  the 
“whole  world”.  Including  Palestine,  “should  be  taxed”,  the  word  he 
uses  is  “oikoumene” . ‘ Paradoxically,  my  barbarian  Scottish-High- 
land ancestors,  who  defeated  the  Romans  in  the  famous  Battle  of 
Mons  Grauplus,  did  not  live  in  the  “oikoumene”,  the  “inhabited 
earth”,  in  the  Roman  sense!  They  were  not  territorially  ecumenical, 
even  though,  according  to  the  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  they  gave 
the  ecumenical  imperialists  a very  rough  time! 


Luke  2:  1. 


Our  World  an  Ecumenical  Organism 

In  modern  times  a new  secular  force  has  become  operative,  the 
force  of  technology.  Because  of  technological  achievement,  we  have 
lived  to  see  a new  “olkoumene”  come  to  birth,  vaster  and  more  phys- 
ically cohesive  than  the  “oikoumene”  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Be- 
cause of  the  availability  and  use  of  technological  gadgets,  the 
“oikoumene”,  “the  inhabited  earth”  of  today  has  become  coextensive 
with  the  uttermost  bounds  of  human  habitation.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  all  people  everywhere  are  both  neighbors  and  contemporaries. 
Count  Keyserllng  was  right  when  he  said  our  world  had  become  an 
“ecumenical  organism”,  and  we  were  living  in  an  “ecumenical  era”. 

In  the  religious  history  of  mankind,  the  only  force  that  has  created 
an  “oikoumene”  which  has  been  “ecumenical”  in  a dynamic  spiritual 
sense,  has  been  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Greek  culture,  Roman  law, 
modern  technology,  all  created  their  special  “oikoumene”  and  gave 
significance  to  the  term  “ecumenical”.  From  a Christian  point  of 
view,  however,  the  “oikoumene”  is  the  world  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
penetrated  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  given  birth  within  it 
to  a world-wide  community  of  Christians.  For  this  reason  the  term 
“ecumenical”,  in  consonance  with  its  etymological  meaning  and  its 
historical  development,  is  applicable,  primarily,  to  the  spiritual  ef- 
fort to  take  Christ  and  the  Gospel  to  all  men  everywhere.  It  is  appli- 
cable, secondarily,  to  the  world-wide  community  of  faith  for  whose  mem- 
bers Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  Savior,  and  who  seek  in  a visible  man- 
ner to  manifest  their  oneness  in  Him  and  for  Him.  To  be  truly  “ecu- 
menical” therefore,  as  all  Christians  are  called  upon  to  be,  is  first 
to  participate  in  the  mission  of  Christ  to  the  whole  world,  and  second, 
to  be  concerned  about  the  unity  of  the  community  of  Christ  in  the 
whole  world. 


Ill 

THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT  OF  OUR  TIME 

We  are  confronted  at  this  point  by  a most  significant  fact,  a fact 
which,  alas,  has  been  largely  forgotten.  The  term  “ecumenical”. 
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which  in  the  English-speaking  world  had  become  exclusively  associ- 
ated with  the  famous  Ecumenical  Councils,  seven  in  number,  which 
convened  before  ecclesiastical  division  began  to  rift  the  Christian 
Community,  became  temporarily  restored  to  usage  in  a dynamic  evan- 
gelical sense  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  largest  missionary  conference  ever  to  assemble  was  held  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  in  April  1900.  It  was  officially  called 
“The  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference”.  What  significance  was 
attached  by  its  sponsors  and  speakers  to  the  term  “ecumenical”? 
“This  conference  is  called  ‘ecumenical’”,  said  one  of  its  sponsors, 
“not  because  all  portions  of  the  Christian  Church  are  to  be  repre- 
sented in  it  by  delegates,  but  because  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
which  it  proposes  covers  the  whole  area  of  the  Inhabited  globe.” ^ 
Said  another,  “An  Ecumenical  Conference!  The  very  word  ought  to 
furnish  inspiration.  We  shall  get  information  as  well  as  inspiration, 
for  the  men  and  women  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  will 
tell  us  what  has  been  done— of  the  mighty  struggle  in  which  they  are 
engaged.”  ^ 

The  Hon.  Seth  Low,  in  opening  the  first  public  session  of  the 
Conference,  put  it  thus;  “This  conference  is  ecumenical  because 
it  is  concerned  with  the  whole  world.  So  far  as  Protestantism  is 
concerned,  it  is  ecumenical  because  all  Protestant  Christendom  is 
to  take  part  in  it.”  ^ 

It  is  an  unhappy  fact  of  Christian  history  that  the  dynamic  mis- 
sionary significance  of  “ecumenical”  did  not  continue  to  be  used  in 
official  Protestant  circles.  When  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
organize  another  missionary  conference  as  the  successor  of  the  New 
York  gathering,  it  was  proposed  that  it  too  should  be  designated 
“ecumenical”.  Objection,  however,  was  taken  to  this  proposal  by 
members  of  the  High  Church  Party  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 


^Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference.  New  York,  1900,  Vol.  1,  p.  10. 
^Ibid.,  p.  13. 

^Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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proposed  conference,  they  said,  cannot  possibly  be  called  “ecumen- 
ical” because  those  who  will  attend  cannot  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting “ecumenical”  reality.  Those  churchmen  were  thinking  of 
“ecumenical”  exclusively  in  terms  of  ecclesiastical  identity,  and 
not  as  the  organizers  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  of 
1900,  for  whom  “ecumenical”  meant  a concentrated  missionary  move- 
ment into  the  whole  inhabited  earth.  So  the  official  name  of  the  fa- 
mous Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910  became  simply,  “World  Mission- 
ary Conference”. 

Missionaries  to  Latin  America  Dubbed  "Bigots" 

Let  me  add  this  further  word  about  “Edinburgh  1910”.  Not  only 
did  the  high  churchmen  to  whom  I have  referred  reject  the  use  of  the 
term  “ecumenical”  as  being  inapplicable  to  the  Edinburgh  gathering, 
they  said  they  would  refuse  to  attend  the  conference  at  all  if  the 
Hispanic  world  were  to  be  regarded  as  a legitimate  field  for  Protes- 
tant missionary  effort,  and  if  Protestant  missionaries  and  churchmen 
from  Latin  American  countries  were  admitted  to  membership.  In  those 
years,  Protestant  missionary  endeavor  in  Latin  American  lands,  and 
in  lands  associated  historically  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  regarded  by  most  European  churchmen  as  being  merely  anti- 
Catholic.  Missionaries  to  those  lands  were  dubbed  bigots,  members 
of  an  uncouth  and  unlettered  proletariat,  whose  work  should  be  re- 
pudiated. 

In  the  two  decades  that  followed,  events  took  place  which  had 
great  significance  for  contemporary  Protestantism.  The  Hispanic 
world  was  set  in  true  perspective  as  a legitimate  field  for  evangelical 
missionary  effort.  At  the  same  time,  Latin  American  Protestants  and 
missionaries  to  Latin  America  were  given  a status  of  full  equality 
in  the  Protestant  world. 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  organization,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  and  Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America.  This  committee,  under 
whose  auspices  we  are  met  this  evening,  celebrated,  during  the 
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decades  referred  to,  a series  of  great  missionary  gatherings  in  Pan- 
ama (1916),  Montevideo  (1925)  and  Havana  (1928). 

The  second  event  was  the  official  recognition  by  the  International 
Missionary  Council  of  the  legitimacy  of  Protestant  mission  work  in 
Latin  America.  This  body,  which  was  inspired  by  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
ference of  1910  and  organized  by  John  R.  Mott  In  1921,  held  a world 
missionary  gathering  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  April  1928.  On  the 
second  Sunday  of  this  Jerusalem  meeting,  there  came  to  me  one  of  the 
greatest  experiences  of  my  life.  Three  members  of  the  conference 
had  been  chosen  to  present  the  Christian  situation  In  areas  of  the 
world  regarded  as  especially  difficult  and  Important.  Bishop  Linton 
of  Persia  spoke  on  the  Islamic  world;  Dr.  Stanley  Jones  spoke  on 
India;  I spoke  on  Latin  America.  It  was  my  privilege  to  make  clear 
that  those  of  us  who  were  engaged  In  Christian  missionary  work  in 
Latin  America  were  not  there  as  anti-Catholic  bigots.  We  were  there 
because  the  basic  spiritual  problem  of  Latin  America  was  one  of 
total  secularization.  Both  governments  and  peoples  had  reacted, 
some  violently,  some  cynically,  against  the  very  concept  of  God  and 
religion.  Our  task  as  Evangelical  Christians  was  to  give  meaning 
and  relevancy  to  the  most  elemental  Christian  realities,  the  Bible, 
Christ,  Christian  life  and  behavior.  ‘ What  I said  was  backed  up  by 
the  great  Brazilian  churchman.  Dr.  Erasmo  Braga,  and  by  Dr.  Inman, 
the  distinguished  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America. 

The  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  Conference  and  the  Influence  of 
two  great  Evangelical  Anglicans,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Wil- 
liam Temple,  then  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  later  to  become  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  led  to  the  removal  of  the  wall  of  separation 
which  had  been  erected  at  Edinburgh  eighteen  years  before.  Latin 
America  became  part  of  the  recognized  missionary  “oikoumene”.  Ten 
years  later  the  celebrated  conference  held  In  Madras,  India,  In  1938, 
welcomed  into  its  membership  a large  official  delegation  of  Latin 
American  Protestants. 

^The  Jerusalem  Meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  90-93. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  word  “ecumenical”  which,  following  the  New 
York  Conference  of  1900,  had  fallen  into  virtual  disuse  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  as  a word  having  contemporary  relevancy,  was 
gloriously  revived.  It  began  to  vie  with  “totalitarian”  as  the  most 
representative  term  in  current  history.  This  leads  us  to  one  of  the 
most  significant  moments  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  our  time. 

I refer  to  the  Conference  on  Church,  Community  and  State,  which 
met  at  Oxford  in  1937.  This  conference  restored  to  official  currency 
the  term  “ecumenical”,  infusing  into  it  new  significance.  It  also  set 
In  high  relief  the  reality  and  role  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
world  of  today.  William  Temple’s  historic  utterance,  “The  Ecumeni- 
cal Movement  Is  the  great  new  fact  of  our  time”,  followed  his  ex- 
perience in  the  Oxford  Conference  of  1937.  This  conference,  more- 
over, was  the  first  world  gathering  of  Christians  to  use  the  term 
“church”  In  its  official  title. 

What  was  it  that  happened.^  The  reality  and  role  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  purpose  of  God  and  in  contemporary  history  was  being 
rediscovered.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  Eor  some  time. 
Biblical  scholars  had  been  stressing  the  centrality  In  Holy  Scrip- 
ture of  the  Church  concept.  Such  designations  as  these  began  to 
gain  currency,  the  “Covenant  people”,  the  “People  of  God”,  the 
“Holy  Community”.  The  “Younger  Churches”  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  were  coming  Into  increasing  prominence.  The  “Con- 
fessing Church”  In  Germany  was  the  only  corporate  body  in  that 
country  that  defied  Adolph  Hitler.  The  Euerher,  moreover,  had  re- 
fused to  allow  the  German  Lutheran  Church  to  be  represented  at  the 
Oxford  Conference.  Eor  these  reasons  a new  church  consciousness 
was  coming  to  birth  In  Christian  circles. 

Let  the  Church  be  the  Church 

At  Oxford  a significant  slogan  sounded,  which  soon  reached 
around  the  globe.  That  slogan  was,  “Let  the  Church  be  the  Church”. 
These  words  are  found  In  the  original  paper  which  was  presented 
for  study  to  the  members  of  the  Elfth  Section  of  the  Conference, 
whose  special  task  it  was  to  deal  with  “The  Universal  Church  and 
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the  World  of  Nations”.  Archbishop  Temple,  in  the  official  message 
of  the  Oxford  Conference  which  he  personally  prepared,  caught  the 
spirit  of  these  words.  In  that  historic  message  we  read:  “The  first 
duty  of  the  Church,  and  its  greatest  service  to  the  world,  is  that  it 
be  in  every  deed  the  Church  — confessing  the  true  faith,  committed 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  Christ,  Its  only  Lord,  and  united  In 
Him  in  a fellowship  of  love  and  service.”*  The  text  of  the  original 
statement  out  of  which  came  the  new  slogan  reads  thus:  “Let  the 
Church  be  the  Church.  Let  the  Church  know  herself,  who  she  Is  and 
what  she  Is.  Discerning  clearly  her  own  status  as  the  Community  of 
Grace,  the  organ  of  God’s  redemptive  purpose  for  mankind,  she  must 
by  a process  of  merciless  self-scrutiny  become  what  God  Intended 
her  to  be.” 

“Let  the  Church  be  the  Church.”  The  moment  had  come  to  make 
clear  that  the  Christian  Church  could  be  the  Church  only  If  she  were 
truly  ecumenical  in  the  pristine,  dynamic  sense.  The  Fifth  Section 
of  the  Conference,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  and  of  which 
I had  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  being  chairman,  set  itself  to 
give  contemporary  meaning  and  relevancy  to  the  term  “ecumenical”. 
This  it  did  by  defining  this  term  in  relation  to,  and  In  contradistinc- 
tion from,  the  term  “International”.  In  the  sub-section  entitled,  “The 
Ecumenical  Church”  we  read  as  follows:  “A  special  ground  of  faith 
and  courage  amid  the  perplexities  of  our  age  is  that  the  Christian 
church  is  becoming  truly  ecumenical.  The  missionary  movement  of 
the  past  century  carried  forward  the  sense  of  world  mission  which 
Is  inherent  in  the  Biblical  records,  making  the  bounds  of  the  Christ- 
ian Community  coextensive  with  the  habitable  globe.  This  movement 
has  been  the  principal  sign  that  the  Church  was  alive  to  the  God- 
given  vision  of  the  church  universal.”^ 

Then  comes  the  distinction  between  “ecumenical”  and  “Inter- 
national” to  which  I have  been  leading.  The  passage  runs  as  fol- 
lows: “The  term  ‘international’  necessarily  accepts  the  division 


*The  Oxford  Conference  (Official  Report)  p.  45. 
^Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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of  mankind  into  separate  nations  as  a natural  if  not  a final  state  of 
affairs.  The  term  ‘ecumenical’  refers  to  the  expression  within  history 
of  the  given  unity  of  the  Church.  The  one  starts  from  the  fact  of  di- 
vision and  other  from  the  fact  of  unity  in  Christ.”*  Thus  the  inter- 
national problem  is  to  move  from  the  circumference  to  the  center,  in 
search  of  a basis  of  political  unity;  the  ecumenical  problem  is  to 
move  from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  giving  dynamic  expres- 
sion to  a spiritual  unity. 

Another  decade  passed.  The  Second  World  War  had  shattered  the 
international  order.  New  nations  were  being  born;  and  all  nations 
were  in  quest  of  principles  of  political  unity  and  cooperation.  The 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  was  the  outcome.  In  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  the  ecumenical  movement,  expressive  of  the  Church’s  mis- 
sion and  unity,  took  definite  organizational  form  in  August,  1948. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  came  into  being,  founded  upon  a 
single  basic  article  of  faith,  namely,  the  acceptance  by  the  constit- 
uent Churches  of  “Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior”.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the  International  Missionary  Council,  organized,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  1921,  and  representing  the  mission  of  the  Church 
entered  into  “association  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches”.  The 
close  connection  between  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  mission 
of  the  church  was  symbolized  by  the  creation  of  a “Joint  Committee” 
which  served  as  a liaison  between  the  two  distinctive  features  of 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  for  some  church  leaders 
the  term  “ecumenical”  continued  to  be  associated  exclusively  with 
the  Church’s  unity  or  its  pursuit  of  unity.  When  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  met  at  Rolle,  Switzerland, 
in  1951,  a draft  document  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
subject,  “The  Missionary  and  Ecumenical  Calling  of  the  Church”. 
Your  present  speaker,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
challenged  as  Illicit  the  suggested  limitation  of  “ecumenical”  to  the 


*The  Oxford  Conference  (Official  Report)  p.  152. 
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pursuit  of  unity/  A special  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  issue.  This  committee,  through  its  chairman,  Bishop  Lesslie 
Newbigin,  presented  the  following  definition  of  “ecumenical”,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  and  has  since  become  au- 
thoritative in  the  “ecumenical  movement.”  The  specific  words  of 
the  Rolle  declaration  are  as  follows,  “We  would  especially  draw 
attention  to  the  recent  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word  ‘ecumeni- 
cal.’ It  is  Important  to  Insist  that  this  word,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  for  the  whole  inhabited  earth,  is  properly  used  to  de- 
scribe everything  that  relates  to  the  whole  task  of  the  whole  Church 
to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world.”  ^ We  are  now  ready  to  con- 
sider what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Latin 
America. 


IV 

CURRENT  MISUNDERSTANDINGS  REGARDING 
THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

Having  spoken  of  the  origin  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  and  of 
the  birth  and  development  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  let  me 
now  deal  with  certain  basic  misunderstandings  regarding  the  Coun- 
cil which  have  become  current  in  Latin  America. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Ecumenical  Movement  as 
such  is  something  much  wider  than  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
While  the  Council  is  the  best  known  and  most  significant  expres- 
sion of  this  movement,  it  by  no  means  exhausts  ecumenical  reality 
in  the  world  of  our  time  and  very  especially  in  Latin  America. 

There  are  Christians  and  Christian  Churches  that  are  not  related  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  which,  however,  could  not  be  fairly 
described  as  unecumenlcal  in  spirit  and  aspiration.  There  are, 
moreover,  Christian  ministers  and  laymen  who  belong  to  churches 
which  are  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  who,  never- 


^ Minutes  and  Reports  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee, 
Rolle,  Switzerland,  p.  13. 

^Ibid.,  p.  65. 
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theless,  for  diverse  reasons,  are  unenthusiastic  about  the  relation- 
ship, and  have  conscientious  scruples  regarding  it.  It  is  both  unwar- 
ranted and  unworthy  to  label  such  people  as  being  necessarily  big- 
oted or  sectarian. 

There  exist,  at  the  same  time,  tragic  misconceptions  among  Latin 
American  Protestants  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  authority  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Let  me  relate  a personal  experience. 
Fellow  Presbyterians  in  Brazil  had  invited  me  some  years  ago  to 
give  a series  of  Bible  studies  during  the  Quadrennial  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  Lavras,  a city  located  in  the  state 
of  Minas  Geraes.  I chose  as  my  theme  for  the  series,  “Christ  and  the 
Church”.  A concerned  Brazilian  friend,  in  anticipation  of  my  study 
on  the  Church  Universal,  suggested  that,  in  referring  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  I should  first  explore  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  the  two  Portuguese  words  “Concilio”  and  “Conselho”. 
Both  of  these  words  are  translated  into  English  by  the  single  word 
“Council”.  There  came  to  me  a startling  revelation.  The  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  has  Invariably  been  rendered  into  Portuguese  as  “0 
Concilio  Mundial  de  Igrejas”.  In  the  Portuguese  speaking  world, 
however,  the  word  “Concilio”  has  been  used  exclusively  to  desig- 
nate a body  which  has  legislative  authority.  It  has  historic  associa- 
tions with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  word  “conselho”, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  properly  applied  only  to  a group  whose  members 
have  come  together  to  confer  and,  perchance,  to  recommend,  but 
never  to  legislate  or  command.  ‘ 

I informed  my  fellow  Presbyterians  at  Lavras  that  they,  and  Bra- 
zilian Protestants  In  general,  had  been  using  the  wrong  word  In 
their  designation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  World  Coun- 
cil, I argued,  was  In  no  way  a Concilio  but  a Conselho.  I went  on  to 
show  that,  according  to  its  own  constitution,  neither  the  Council 


* While  in  the  Spanish  language  the  word  "Concilio"  is  less  rigid  in  its 
connotation  than  in  Portuguese,  I suggest  that  in  Spanish  also,  the  use  of 
the  word  "Consejo",  in  designating  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  would 
more  accurately  express  the  Council's  true  nature. 
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nor  its  Central  Committee  has  the  status  of  a “College  of  Cardinals”, 
as  it  was  currently  alleged  to  have.  I pointed  out  that  no  action 
taken  by  either  of  these  bodies  is  mandatory  for  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Each  one  of  these  is  consti- 
tutionally free  to  accept  or  to  reject  any  proposal  that  emanates 
from  the  Council  or  Its  Central  Committee. 

The  air  was  cleared.  A misunderstanding  that  had  originated 
partly  in  the  wrong  use  of  a word,  but  which  had  its  chief  source  in 
a campaign  of  misrepresentation  regarding  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  was  cleared  away.  I believe  the  time  Is  not  far  off  when 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil,  the  mother  church  of  that  great 
ecumenical  figure,  Erasmo  Braga,  will  become  a member  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  make  its  influence  felt  In  the  Ecu- 
menical Movement  in  Latin  America  and  throughout  the  world.  What 
I have  just  said,  however.  Is  symbolical.  There  are  not  a few  In- 
stances in  Latin  American  countries  where  hostility  or  indifference 
to  everything  “ecumenical”  is  basically  due  to  misunderstanding  or 
to  misrepresentation. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  In  the  allegation  that  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  deliberately  strives  to  be,  and  will  eventually  be- 
come, a super  church.  Let  me  say  categorically  that  the  Council  is 
forbidden  by  its  own  constitution  to  be  a church  of  any  kind,  far 
less  a super  church,  or  for  that  matter  to  assume  any  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical function. 

Eorgive  me  if,  at  this  point,  I become  somewhat  personal  and 
passionate.  It  happens,  however,  that  I was  a member  of  the  Pro- 
visional Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  body 
which  drafted  the  constitution  which  the  First  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  adopted  in  1948.  Desirous  to  make  crys- 
talline clear  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  not  a church, 
and  should  not  aspire  to  be  a church,  the  Provisional  Committee 
formulated  the  following  proposition.  The  words  run  thus:  “This 
Council  disavows  any  thought  of  becoming  a single  unified  Church 
structure,  dominated  by  a centralized  administrative  authority.” 
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What  were  we  saying?  Simply  this:  “We  do  not  intend  to  Romanize 
Protestantism.”  This  formulation  of  the  Provisional  Committee  was 
adopted  by  the  Amsterdam  Assembly,  with  the  addition  of  a clause, 
which  strengthened  still  further  what  the  article  in  question  was  de- 
signed to  secure.  That  clause,  introduced  after  the  word  “structure” 
is  as  follows,  “or  a church  structure  of  any  kind  apart  from  the 
churches  that  compose  it.”  Accordingly,  the  completed  article, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  reads  thus  ...  the  Council  disavows  any  thought  of  becom- 
ing a single  unified  church  structure  independent  oj  the  churches 
which  have  joined  in  constituting  the  Council,  or  a structure  domi- 
nated by  a centralised  administrative  authority. 

Let  this  be  clearly  understood.  The  World  Council  of  Churches 
is  not  a church  and  can  never  constitutionally  become  a church. 

Each  member  church  is  completely  free  within  the  Council  fellow- 
ship, bound  solely  by  a common  allegiance  to  “Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Savior”.  Its  representatives  meet  together  to  discuss  what  they 
have  in  common,  and  wherein  they  may  differ  in  their  theological 
ideas,  church  structure,  liturgical  practice  or  ecclesiastical  policy. 
They  think  through  Issues  which  concern  them  all  as  members  of 
Christ’s  Church  Universal.  They  may  propose  projects  in  which  all 
are  free  to  cooperate;  and  there  is  effective  cooperation  in  a number 
of  projects. 

Now  that  Integration  has  taken  place  between  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council,*  very  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  promotion  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
and,  above  all,  to  evangelistic  effort.  So  loyal  is  the  Council  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  its  constitution,  and  so  sensitive  to  the  suscep- 
tibility of  its  member  bodies,  that  it  makes  no  effort,  nor  do  its 
committees,  to  promote  church  union  among  its  members.  In  every- 
thing pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  relations,  the  Initiative  must  come 
from  the  bodies  directly  concerned,  and  not  from  the  Council  as  such. 

* At  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  In- 
ternational Missionary  Council  became  "The  Division  of  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism". 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  appointed 
by  their  churches  to  membership  in  the  Council  have  the  utmost 
freedom  as  individuals  to  speak  their  minds  freely.  Nothing  that  they 
say,  however,  can  bind  the  bodies  they  represent.  Still  less,  can 
the  views  they  may  express  at  any  time  or  on  any  matter  be  binding 
on  the  Council;  nor  should  such  views  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
mind  or  policy  of  the  Council. 

It  is  most  important  that  this  fact  be  borne  in  mind  by  persons  in 
Latin  America  and  also  in  North  America.  There  are  people  who  are 
disturbed  at  times  by  what  this  or  that  member  or  friend  of  the  World 
Council,  or  even  a minister  or  layman  in  a church  that  belongs  to 
the  World  Council,  may  have  said.  It  is  utterly  unfair  and  unworthy, 
and  imperils  both  Christian  integrity  and  Evangelical  Christianity 
in  our  time,  when  persons  opposed  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  to  the  Ecumenical  Movement  In  general,  make  the  Council  or 
its  member  churches  responsible  for  the  purely  personal  opinions 
or  proposals  of  individuals.  What  would  happen  In  the  world  of  cul- 
ture or  of  politics  if  responsible  universities  or  national  parties 
were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  casual  utterance  of  this  or  that 
individual  who  happened  to  be  associated  with  them,  as  If  such  ut- 
terances represented  official  policy? 

Let  me  refer  to  another  sensitive  question,  a question  which 
gives  frequent  occasion  to  most  unwarranted  allegations.  It  is  vocif- 
erated in  certain  circles  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  bas- 
ically in  favor  of,  and  is  subtly  promoting,  eventual  reunion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  an  utter  falsehood.  Two  totally  differ- 
ent things  are  being  maliciously  confused.  The  fact  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  In  common  with  Christian  churches  and  indi- 
viduals, whether  related  or  unrelated  to  It,  is  interested  in  the  type 
of  encounter  or  “dialogue”  which  has  become  common  between 
Romans  and  non-Romans  in  recent  years,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  ecclesiastical  relations.  What  is  here  involved  Is  the  free 
and  friendly  meeting  of  individuals,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  talk  with  one  another  concerning  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
facts  of  our  time,  and  to  discuss  both  what  they  have  In  common  and 
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wherein  they  differ.  These  encounters,  which  have  been  taking  place 
in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  one  phase  of  what  William  Temple  called  the  “great  new 
fact  of  our  time.” 

The  truth  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  today  is  a deeply 
concerned,  and  a much  less  arrogant  body,  than  it  was  in  former 
years.  Some  new  and  very  revolutionary  currents  have  become  mani- 
fest in  the  great  Roman  Communion.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
might  take  place  within  its  pale  the  equivalent  of  a new  reformation. 
But,  whatever  may  happen  as  a result  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  Protestant  Christians  in  general, 
stand  in  rock-like  opposition  both  to  the  doctrinal  claims  and  to  the 
ecclesiastical  structure  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  let  the 
“dialogue”  between  Roman  and  non-Roman  Christians  continue,  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  in  the  Interests  of  truth.  And  let  “observers” 
from  each  group  listen  to  what  is  being  said  at  the  churchly  functions 
of  the  other. 

I come  now  to  a final  misunderstanding.  And  a very  pathetic  and 
tragic  misunderstanding  it  is,  and  one  which  unhappily  is  held  and 
is  being  promoted  by  sensitive  and  well-intentioned  people.  The  aj- 
jirmation  is  being  made  that  Latin  American  Protestants  must  make 
a choice  between  being  ecumenical  or  evangelic al.  Now  this  is  pre- 
posterous. No  one  can  be  truly  evangelical  who  is  not  also  ecumeni- 
cal. Why?  Because  the  “evangel”,  the  Gospel,  is  for  the  “oikoumene”, 
the  “whole  inhabited  earth”.  It  is  designed  in  fact  to  create  that  spir- 
it of  unity  which  should  characterize  all  who  take  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  Community  of  Christ  seriously.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  can  be  truly  ecumenical  who  Is  not  also  evangelical.  For  what 
reason?  Because  the  primary  meaning  of  ecumenical.  In  its  Christian 
context,  involves  the  effort  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  take  the  Gos- 
pel together  into  the  whole  world. 

A very  unfortunate  thing  has  happened.  There  are  Protestant 
Christians  who  in  recent  years  have  sought  to  appropriate  and  monop- 
olize the  glorious  word  “evangelical”  and  have  made  it  connote  ideas 
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and  attitudes  which  do  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
“evangel.”  In  the  past,  in  the  religious  history,  for  example,  of  Scot- 
land, the  land  of  my  birth,  evangelicals  were  ministers  and  laymen 
who  laid  stress  upon  the  centrality  of  the  “evangel”  in  the  Christian 
religion.  They  stressed,  moreover,  the  Importance  of  radical  conver- 
sion through  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Take  an  illustration.  The  famous  Scotsman,  John  Witherspoon, 
who  became  one  of  the  early  Presidents  of  Princeton  University,  and 
who  was  the  only  clergyman  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, was  a vigorous  member  of  the  Evangelical  Party.  Mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  party,  bore  the  name  of  Moderates.  The  Mod- 
erates, to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  made  secular  culture  the  supreme 
absolute  which  should  bind  people  together  in  Scottish  society;  while 
they  regarded  everything  of  the  nature  of  evangelistic  fervor  with  dis- 
dain and  as  a symptom  of  uncultured  fanaticism. 

That  was  a legitimate  and  classical  use  of  the  term  “evangelical.” 
When,  however,  the  centrality  of  the  evangel  in  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ  for  salvation,  fail  to  be  mentioned 
in  a creedal  statement  drafted  by  an  “Association  of  Evangelicals”, 
and  when  the  term  evangelical  is  monopolized  to  designate  a series  of 
beliefs,  which,  though  legitimate  and  important,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  core  of  the  Christian  faith,  a very  unhappy  situa- 
tion arises  among  Protestant  Christians.  Here  we  have  the  essence 
of  unevangelical  sectarianism,  which,  when  Introduced  into  Latin 
America,  can  bring  disaster  in  its  train.  Nothing  is  more  tragic  than 
when  good,  well-intentioned  Christians,  do  and  say  things  by  which 
unwittingly  they  betray  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Gospel  and  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit. 


V 

THE  NATIVE  E C U M E N I C A L I S M OE  THE 
HISPANIC  SPIRIT  AND  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL 
CHURCHES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

But  let  us  pass  beyond  unhappy  misunderstandings.  Let  me  now 
focus  attention  upon  some  Impressive  facts  which  open  a window 
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into  the  soul  of  Evangelical  Christianity  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  profoundly  significant  that  Protestant  Christians  in  the  South- 
ern continent  prefer  to  call  themselves  “Evangelicals”,  rather  than 
“Protestants”.  It  is  not  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  theological  im- 
plications and  historical  witness  of  Protestantism,  or  that  they  are 
ashamed  of  being  known  as  Protestants.  Their  preference,  however, 
for  being  known  as  “Evangelicos”  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
associations  which  many  years  ago  became  attached  to  the  term 
“Protestant”  in  religious  and  cultural  circles  in  the  Hispanic  world, 
tended  to  be  of  a purely  negative  and  derogatory  character.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  easier  for  Latin  American  Protestants  to  render 
positive  and  meaningful  witness  in  their  environment  if  the  name 
they  bore  did  not  appear  to  suggest  mere  protest  or  dissent,  but  af- 
firmed positively  the  truth  for  which  they  stood,  a truth  which  consti- 
tutes the  very  core  of  the  Christian  religion.  By  adopting,  therefore, 
the  generic  term  “evangelicos”  to  describe  themselves,  they  were  in 
fact  quietly  proclaiming  that  devotion  to  the  Gospel,  which  centers 
in  Christ  and  is  the  main  theme  of  the  Bible,  is  what  makes  people 
truly  Christian  across  all  denominational  boundaries.  They  were  in 
effect  setting  personal  obedience  to  Christ  and  the  Gospel  over  and 
above  nominal  unreflective  membership  in  an  institution  called  the 
Church. 

Thus  quietly,  instinctively,  and  in  no  controversial  spirit,  Latin 
American  Protestants,  unknown  to  themselves,  became  heirs  of  a 
great  lost  tradition  in  Hispanic  Christianity.  That  tradition  was  pro- 
foundly evangelical  in  character.  It  transformed  the  lives,  and  in- 
spired the  thinking,  of  many  of  the  greatest  men  and  women  in  Spain 
during  the  Sixteenth  Century,  which  was  Spain’s  Golden  Age  (Siglo 
de  Oro).  At  the  heart  of  this  Hispanic  evangelical  tradition  were 
Theresa  of  Avila,  John  of  the  Cross  and  Luis  de  Leon,  the  brothers 
Juan  and  Alfonso  Valdes,  Caslodoro  de  Reina  and  Clprlano  de  Valera. 
It  is  a fact  of  history  that  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  there  was  a larger  total  of  men  and  women,  and  among  them 
a proportionally  larger  number  of  eminent  figures,  who  were  profound- 
ly “Evangelical”  in  their  theology  and  religious  life,  than  there  were 
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at  that  time  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
unfavorable  political  situation  and  the  extreme  violence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition quenched  the  evangelical  flame  in  that  decisive  period  of 
Spanish  history.  Yet  today  in  the  American  daughter  lands  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  that  flame  is  burning  bright.  In  the  mother  lands  them- 
selves it  is  also  still  aglow,  while  the  torch  bearers  wait  the  sun- 
rise of  their  liberation  which  is  coming  fast. 

In  the  meantime,  Latin  American  Evangelicals  become  Increas- 
ingly aware  that  they  are  not  aliens  or  intruders  In  the  Spanish  re- 
ligious tradition  but  rather  heirs  of  a long  lost  and  largely  forgotten 
heritage.  Due  In  large  measure  to  the  vision  and  dedication  of  that 
beloved  Methodist  saint  and  scholar.  Bishop  A.  Eoster  Stockwell, 
the  literature  belonging  to  this  heritage  has  now  been  made  available 
for  study.  The  most  significant  and  dynamic  symbol  of  this  glorious 
legacy  of  faith  is  enshrined  in  that  great  classic  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, The  Names  of  Christ  (Los  nombres  de  Cristo)  which  was  writ- 
ten by  a great  Augustinian  friar,  who  was  also  an  eminent  poet  and 
theologian,  Luis  de  Leon,  during  his  Imprisonment  by  the  Inquisition. 
The  chief  Biblical  designation  of  Christ  says  Eriar  Luis  Is  “Jesus”, 
and  “Jesus”  means  “Salud”.  Here  is  the  core  of  Christianity  and  the 
soul  of  Hispanic  Evangelicalism.  The  word  “salud”  means  both  “sal- 
vation” and  “health”.  As  “salud”,  Christ  Is  He  who  redeems  man  from 
his  sinful  self-centeredness  and  restores  him  to  perfect  health,  thus 
making  him  in  the  deepest  sense  a “man”.  These  words  “Cristo  es 
salud”,  coming  as  they  do  out  of  the  inmost  depths  of  the  Hispanic 
religious  and  cultural  tradition,  might  well  be  made  the  watch-word 
for  a great  evangelical  forward  movement  in  Latin  America. 

What  could  be  more  genuinely  ecumenical  than  to  set  the  Gospel, 
the  “Evangel”  in  the  forefront  of  thought  and  life?  Eor  let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  this.  In  any  movement  worthy  of  the  name  ecumenical, 
what  must  come  first,  biblically  and  theologically,  is  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  which  alone  brings  health  in  the  deepest  and  widest  sense. 

To  be  evangelical,  to  be  centered  in  the  Gospel,  must  always,  there- 
fore, have  the  primacy  in  responsible  ecumenical  circles,  both  in  the 
Americas  and  In  the  world.  For  that  reason.  In  everything  pertaining 
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to  Christian  unity,  “evangelical”  must  ever  be  given  the  preeminence 
even  over  the  classical  designation  “catholic”.  For  unless  Christian 
Churches  are  “evangelical”  the  fact  that  they  claim  to  be  “catholic” 
need  have  no  more  than  empty  institutional  significance.  First  evan- 
gelical, then  catholic.  That  is  the  divine  order.  It  must  also  be  the 
order  in  any  movement  that  purports  to  be  “ecumenical”. 

It  is  my  profound  conviction  that,  just  as  there  Is  a native  ecu- 
menical quality  In  the  Hispanic  spirit  and  tradition,  Latin  .\merican 
Protestantism,  when  left  to  develop  freely,  without  the  Intrusion  of 
sectarian  influences  from  the  outside,  will  show  Itself  to  be  glorious- 
ly ecumenical.  While  it  Is  true  that  there  is  a strong  Individualism  in 
the  Latin  American  soul,  it  Is  equally  true  that  It  possesses  a mar- 
velous sense  of  wholeness.  This  sense  of  wholeness  has  shown  it- 
self historically  in  the  traditional  Latin  American  attitude  towards 
cultural  universalism  and  political  internationalism.  In  Latin  America 
there  is  greater  Interest  in  what  Is  world-wide  than  in  what  is  purely 
hemispheric,  more  concern  about  Humanity  than  about  Latinity. 

This  spirit  has  been  reflected  in  Latin  American  Protestantism. 

In  the  early  Twenties  of  the  present  century,  that  eminent  Brazilian 
Presbyterian,  Erasmo  Braga,  was  promoting  ecumenical  concern,  and 
was  using  the  term  “ecumenical”  In  his  speeches  and  writings,  at  a 
time  when  the  term  was  officially  dead  in  the  English  speaking  world. 
Under  Braga’s  leadership.  Church  relations  were  close  and  dynamic. 
His  was  a vision  and  sensitivity  worthy  of  the  emerging  “cosmic 
race  . 

A contemporary  of  Erasmo  Braga  was  a leading  Presbyterian  pas- 
tor in  Mexico  City,  whose  name  was  Morales.  Morales,  who  was  an 
evangelist  in  the  true  sense,  took  the  lead  In  everything  relating  to 
Christian  unity  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  relations  between 
Mexican  Protestants  and  fellow  Protestants  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  Then  something  tragic  happened.  Mexico  was  in  the  throes 
of  that  great  social  revolution  which  marked  the  period  from  1910  to 
1930.  In  the  year  1917,  the  representatives  of  American  mission 
boards  which  conducted  work  in  Mexico  met  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Without  duly  consulting  or  obtaining  the  consent  of  national  Evangelical 
leaders  in  Mexico,  those  attending  the  Cincinnati  Conference  made 
radical  decisions.  Those  decisions  involved  the  division  of  Mexican 
territory  among  specific  mission  boards  and  national  churches.  Re- 
sponsibility for  work  in  Northern  Mexico  where  many  Presbyterian 
churches  were  located  was  assigned  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
reaction  was  violent  among  many  Mexican  evangelicals,  especially 
Presbyterians,  who  up  to  that  time,  had  played  a leading  role  in  co- 
operative efforts.  Morales  and  many  who  were  influenced  by  him  re- 
acted in  such  a way  as  to  reject  cooperation  altogether,  calling  the 
plan  of  Cincinnati,  by  a cynical  play  of  words,  “El  Plan  de  Asesi- 
nato  (assassination)”!  Evangelical  cooperation  in  Mexico  has  not 
yet  fully  recovered  from  this  unhappy  episode.  Here  was  a case  in 
which  well  intentioned,  missionary  minded  and  beneficent  foreigners, 
seriously  prejudiced  the  natural  development  of  Christian  cooperation 
in  the  largest  and  most  dynamic  of  the  Spanish  speaking  republics  of 
Latin  America. 

Ill-Intentioned  Satanism 

In  Brazil,  something  of  quite  another  kind  happened  that  seriously 
affected  the  cooperative  spirit  and  ecumenical  outlook  of  Brazilian 
Presbyterians.  The  great  Evangelical  Federation  of  Brazil,  following 
the  lamented  death  of  Erasmo  Braga,  began  to  lose  Its  traditional 
dynamism  and  Its  ecumenical  commitment.  A major  reason  for  this 
tragic  happening  was  the  influence,  now  happily  waning  and  thor- 
oughly discredited,  of  a group  of  North  American  Protestants  who 
have  made  the  disruption  of  Christian  brotherhood  both  their  goal 
and  their  god.  Their  implicit  motto  has  been  that  of  Milton’s  Satan, 
“Evil  be  thou  my  good”. 

But  a great  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  evangelical  faith  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  in  Latin  America.  The  era  of  well-intentioned 
paternalism  and  of  ill-intentioned  Satanism  is  drawing  to  a close. 

The  organization  under  whose  auspices  we  are  here  met  in  the  Pocono 
Hills  of  Pennsylvania,  has  played  a very  decisive  part  in  the  promo- 
tion of  evangelical  activity  and  the  development  of  an  ecumenical 
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spirit  throughout  the  Latin  American  continent.  Let  me  emphasize  a 
fact,  still  little  known,  but  which  will  have  great  significance  in 
Christian  history.  The  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America, 
when  it  was  created  in  1914,  was  the  first  organization  in  the  world 
that  devoted  itself  to  coordinate  missionary  activity  and  to  produce 
Christian  cooperation  and  unity  on  a regional  basis.  The  founding  of 
this  Committee  antedated  by  seven  years  the  organization  of  the  In- 
ternational Missionary  Council.  It  became,  moreover,  a dynamic  force 
In  a specific  region.  The  reality  of  regionalism  has  now  been  recog- 
nized by  geographers,  sociologists  and  politicans  as  a fact  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  formation  of  policy.  Decades,  however,  before 
the  East  Asia  Christian  Council  was  formed  there  was  constituted 
the  Committee  on  Cooperation  In  Latin  America,  to  which  became  re- 
lated Independent  National  committees  in  many  Latin  American  lands. 
In  this  sense,  Hispanic  America  led  the  ecumenical  van. 


VI 

THE  LIMA  CONFERENCE  AND 
ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  A REVOLUTIONARY  HOUR 

Forty-five  years  after  the  historic  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in 
Latin  America,  which  met  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  February 
1916,  there  was  convened  in  Lima,  Peru,  on  July  29,  1961,  La  Se- 
gunda  Conjerencia  Evangelica  Latina  Americana  (The  Second  Latin 
American  Evangelical  Conference).  The  Panama  Conference  had 
been  organized  by  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  In  Latin  America. 
The  representatives  of  mission  boards  preponderated  over  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Latin  American  Churches;  and  the  Congress  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a great  missionary  statesman  from  New  York,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  with  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  the  subsequent  founder  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council  being  present. 

The  Lima  Conference,  on  the  other  hand,  was  organized  by  Latin 
American  Protestants  belonging  to  autonomous  churches  in  South 
and  Central  America.  The  gathering  was  presided  over  by  an  eminent 
Brazilian  pastor  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dr.  Benjamin  Moraes.  It  was 
designated  the  Second  Evangelical  Conference  in  Latin  America,  to 
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indicate  its  direct  succession  from  the  similar  but  smaller  conference 
which  had  met  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  1949.  While  these  two 
gatherings  were  heirs  of  the  great  movement  towards  dynamic  Prot- 
estant unity  in  Latin  America,  which  had  been  initiated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation,  both  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima  Conferences 
were  initiated,  organized  and  controlled  by  Latin  American  church- 
men. The  lead  was  taken  by  a distinguished  and  ecumenically  spir- 
ited group  of  Evangelicals  in  the  River  Plate  republics.  The  organ- 
izers of  the  Lima  Conference  invited  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  Latin  America  and  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  both 
of  which  organizations  have  their  headquarters  in  the  United  States. 
Representatives  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Council  were  invited  to  attend.  The  affirmation  has 
been  made  that  the  Lima  Conference  was  initiated  by  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  was  designed  by  the  Council,  in  an  allegedly 
subtle  and  sinister  manner,  to  exercise  a controlling  Influence  upon 
the  future  development  and  policies  of  Latin  American  Churches. 

That  affirmation  is  both  groundless  and  untrue. 

The  sessions  of  the  Second  Latin  American  Evangelical  Confer- 
ence were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  a Methodist  school.  High  above 
the  platform  hung,  from  side  to  side,  a great  banner  upon  which  were 
inscribed  the  words:  “Cristo  la  Esperanza  para  America  Latina” 
(Christ  the  hope  of  Latin  America).  The  two  hundred  men  and  women 
delegates,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  Latin  Americans,  repre- 
sented most  of  the  Protestant  churches  and  organizations  of  the  Con- 
tinent. They  had  come  together  to  manifest  evangelical  solidarity. 

At  a crucial  moment  in  continental  and  world  history,  they  desired  to 
develop  a common  strategy  which  would  be  loyal  to  Christ  and  the 
Gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  be  relevant  to  the  particular  needs  of 
men  and  women  today.  It  was  their  judgment,  however,  that  the  most 
important  immediate  issue  was  not  of  an  organizational  or  institutional 
character. 

If  I may  be  allowed  to  interpret  in  a personal  way  what  happened 
at  this  gathering,  which  I was  privileged  to  attend  as  a specially  in- 
vited guest,  I would  say  this.  The  Latin  American  Evangelicals  and 
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the  rest  of  us  who  met  together  in  the  old  City  of  Kings,  gave  evi- 
dence of  catching  that  vision  of  Christ  and  His  relevancy  to  the 
whole  problem  of  man  which  is  enshrined  in  the  Biblically  Inspired 
words  of  Luis  de  Leon,  “Cristo  es  Salud”,  to  which  I have  already 
referred.  He  was  acclaimed  as  la  “esperanza”,  the  “hope”  of  Latin 
America.  For  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  is  taken  seriously  by  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  can  renew  the  state  of  mankind,  produc- 
ing men  and  women  whose  life  is  centered  in  the  Eternal  and  whose 
passion  it  is  to  transform  the  Temporal. 


Revolutionary  Movement  Within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

With  this  reference  to  the  temporal,  1 return  to  the  point  at  which 
this  study  began.  1 remarked  at  the  outset  that  a study  such  as  this 
on  the  Latin  American  Churches  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement, 
should  be  carried  on  with  an  intelligent  awareness  of  two  revolution- 
ary trends  which  mark  the  present  day  situation  in  Latin  America. 

The  first  of  these  trends  is  the  growing  momentum  of  the  movement 
towards  social  revolution;  the  second  is  a revolutionary  movement 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  latter  trend  represents  an 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  rediscover  the  reality  of  the 
“incarnational”  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  ensure  the  Church’s 
application  of  the  incarnational  principle  in  its  approach  to  the 
human  situation  in  contemporary  Latin  America.  Everything  that  has 
to  do  with  the  relation  between  Christians  and  Christian  Churches  in 
the  Southern  Continent,  and  with  the  understanding  and  pursuit  of 
ecumenicity,  must  be  considered  in  the  perspective  of  this  revolution- 
ary situation  in  both  the  secular  order  and  the  religious  order. 

Those  who  attended  the  Lima  Conference  were  made  acutely  aware 
of  the  reality  and  challenge  of  what  was  taking  place  both  among  the 
Latin  American  masses  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the 
environs  of  the  Peruvian  capital  could  be  seen  more  than  half  a mil- 
lion peasants  living  in  the  most  abject  misery  in  the  low  foothills  of 
the  Andes  east  of  the  city.  They  had  come  there  from  the  Andean 
plateaus  and  valleys  in  search  of  food  and  work.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  the  delegates  had  also  attended  a Conference  on  Church  and 
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Society  which  had  met  at  Huampani,  not  many  miles  from  Lima,  be- 
fore the  main  gathering  convened  and  at  which  the  realities  of  the 
new  social  situation  were  confronted. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  became  equally  aware,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  of  the  revolutionary  change  that  had  been  taking 
place  in  Roman  Catholic  circles  in  Latin  America.  Echoes  were  heard 
in  the  corridors  and  in  committee  meetings  of  a great  gathering  which 
had  been  held  some  years  before  in  the  Peruvian  sea-port  town  of 
Chimbote,  some  hundred  miles  north  of  Lima.  It  was  attended  by 
three  hundred  Roman  Catholic  laymen  from  all  over  Latin  America. 

The  report  of  this  conference  was  published  in  1958  under  the  title, 
“Latin  American  Catholicism:  A Self  Evaluation”.*  And  a marvel- 
ously objective  critique  it  is  of  the  Church’s  failure  to  be  “Incarna- 
tlonal”  in  confronting  Latin  American  reality. 

What  a change  from  the  old  days  in  1915  when  I first  came  to  know 
the  beloved  land  of  Peru!  In  those  days  the  country’s  most  famous 
orator,  Dr.  Mariano  Cornejo,  senator  for  Puno  in  Southern  Peru,  who 
was  also  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  in  the  lecture  room  to  a discussion  of  gen- 
eral sociological  principles.  At  no  point  in  the  course  did  the  pro- 
fessor touch  upon  social  reality  in  his  own  country.  But  today,  with 
the  land  seething  with  social  unrest,  no  responsible  person  is  unaware 
of  what  tomorrow  may  have  Instore.  Until  1916,  no  non-Roman  place 
of  worship  in  Peru  was  allowed  to  look  like  a church.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  is  complete  religious  freedom  in  the  country  and  the  num- 
ber of  Protestant  congregations  in  Lima  has  risen  from  four  to  one- 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

Those  privileged  to  be  present  at  the  Second  Latin  American  Evan- 
gelical Conference  in  the  old  “City  of  the  Kings”,  were  not  only 
acutely  aware  of  the  revolutionary  context  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held,  they  were  themselves  a microcosm  of  the  growing  evangelical 


* A Study  of  the  Chimbote  Report  by  William  J.  Coleman  M.M.,  Moryknoll 
Publications. 
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family  throughout  the  Continent.  They  were  the  representatives  of  a 
Christian  community  that  now  numbers  some  ten  million  members  and 
adherents.  This  community  Is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
general  population  In  Latin  America,  which  demographers  affirm  to  be 
the  most  rapidly  growing  population  in  the  world. 

Assembled  in  that  school  auditorium  were  members  of  the  histori- 
cal and  the  non-historical  churches,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Meth- 
odists, and  Presbyterians,  In  fellowship  with  Quakers,  Pentecostals 
and  brethren  from  less  known  evangelical  families.  Some  members  of 
the  group  were  congressmen  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 
Some  were  educators  in  church  and  national  Institutions.  Some  be- 
longed to  churches  which  had  recently  been  acclaimed  by  the  heads 
of  Latin  American  governments  In  recognition  of  the  contribution 
which  their  members  had  made  to  the  national  welfare.  Others  were 
specialists  in  the  production  of  literature,  or  experts  in  radio  and 
television,  which  Is  now  being  used  to  an  extraordinary  degree  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  In  Latin  American  countries.  A con- 
siderable number  wej'e  pastors  and  evangelists. 

Of  the  total  members-hlp  of  the  Conference,  a large  number,  both 
clergy  and  laity  favored  relations  withthe  ecumenical  movement  as 
represented  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  a considerable  num- 
ber of  other  members,  who  could  not  be  described  as  being  unecu- 
menical  In  spirit,  were,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  wary  of  such  a re- 
lationship. The  Conference  leaders,  with  great  wisdom  and  states- 
manship, did  not  force  the  issue.  They  real ized,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  led  the  New  York  Conference  of  1900,  that  the  primary  and 
most  important  thing  that  Christians  are  called  to  do  is  to  dedicate 
themselves  in  love  and  obedience  to  the  ecumenical  mission  of  the 
Christian  Community.  Then,  as  they  go  forward  together  on  the  mis- 
sionary road,  let  them  look  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  He  may  reveal  to 
them  the  particular  structural  relationship  which  should  express  their 
unity  in  Christ. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  Latin  American  churches 
should,  in  the  course  of  the  years,  contribute  to  Christian  Ecumenism 
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some  new  features  and  structures.  Let  there  be  no  dictatorial  intru- 
sion into  their  affairs  by  any  outside  group,  however  well  intentioned. 
Let  the  churches  and  missions  in  Latin  America  grow  together  in 
dynamic  missionary  fellowship  on  the  Road,  in  loyal  obedience  to 
“Tesus  Christ,  the  Hope  of  Latin  America”,  and  the  Hope  of  the 
World. 

Meantime,  signs  of  promise  are  not  lacking.  The  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America  continues  to  be  a steadying  and  in- 
spiring force.  The  National  Councils,  so  diverse  in  their  membership 
and  sensitivity,  have  an  increasingly  Important  role  to  play.  The 
Spanish  Language  Institute  of  San  Juan,  Costa  Rica,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  young  missionaries  from  the  greatest  variety  of  denomina- 
tions to  study  together,  to  pray  together,  to  discuss  together,  and  to 
get  to  know  and  appreciate  one  another.  The  Latin  American  Mis- 
sion, with  its  headquarters  in  the  same  city,  is  also  a unifying  and 
dynamic  force  which  has  opened  up  new  vistas  by  the  concept  and 
practice  of  “Evangelism  in  Depth”.  Recent  surveys  such  as  Prot- 
estant Missions  in  Latin  America  (1961),  issued  by  the  Evangelical 
Eoreign  Missions  Association;  and  The  Christian  Ministry  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  (1962),  issued  by  the  Commission  on 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
set  in  challenging  perspective  the  situation  and  task  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  in  this  vast  area.  Add  to  all  this  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  equally 
extraordinary  response  in  1962  to  the  presence  and  evangelistic 
message  of  that  great  ecumenical  figure,  Billy  Graham,  and  we  can 
greet  the  revolutionary  tomorrow  with  a cheer. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the 
spring  of  1962,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  Is  credited  with  this  remark, 
“Things  are  happening  in  Latin  America  today  which.  In  my  judg- 
ment, may  have  the  same  significance  for  history  as  the  Renaissance 
of  the  Eifteenth  Century”. 

One  need  be  no  biased  or  sentimental  dreamer  to  add  this  foot- 
note to  the  words  of  the  great  historian:  Things  are  happening  among 
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the  Latin  American  Churches  today  which  may  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance for  Christ’s  Church  Universal  and  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
at  its  truest  and  best,  that  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
had  through  the  rediscovery  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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